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ECONOMIC WARFARE AND NATIONAL EFFORT 


"TH dominant conclusion which emerges from 
the admirable surveys of the work of the 
Department of Economic Warfare which Mr. 
Ronald H. Cross has recently given in the House of 
Commons and in a broadcast talk is that economic 
warfare is a field which demands very deliberate 
application of scientific methods if success is to be 
achieved. Nothing short of a really militant 
policy, taking full account of the known facts and 
undeterred by other considerations than its main 
purpose—that of making it as difficult and as 
expensive as possible for Germany to obtain her 
supplies—can be adequate. The task is from the 
outset more difficult than it was in 1914-18, for 
Germany now has access by land to the whole of 
Europe east of France, as well as to the greater 
part of Asia. We cannot afford to neglect loop- 
holes which might be stopped by more efficient 
organization or a more scientific policy. 

One of the great merits of Mr. Cross’s surveys 
is that they direct the attention of the public not 
only to what is being done but also to the expan- 
sion of that work which is still required. That 
expansion will demand the co-operation of. the 
public to an extent which will only be possible as 
a result of a really scientific policy and effective 
campaign of education. There are many, indeed, 
in Great Britain who still imagine that we shall 
win the War without undue disturbance of our- 
selves. Such easy optimism should at least be 
shaken by these addresses of Mr. Cross. The 
discipline already accepted by Germany is not 
so much a sign of defeat as a challenge that must 
be taken up by all the democracies. Victory in 
the great cause for which they contend can only 


be assured by sacrifices worthy of so great a goal 
and in no way inferior to those which have been 
accepted by the enemy. 

The accounts which Mr. Cross has given of action 
taken and projected, however, still afford grounds 
for the uneasiness with which the Government’s 
attitude in this important matter is regarded in 
many influential quarters. The concern which 
has been expressed by Sir William Beveridge and 
others that the War Cabinet contains no member 
designated as Minister of Economic Co-ordination 
or indeed who would appear well fitted for that 
part, was not dispelled by Lord Stamp’s appoint- 
ment as adviser to a Cabinet Committee on 
Economic Co-ordination. Recent events, such as 
the lack of foresight betrayed in a recent debate in 
the House of Commons on the home production of 
foodstuffs, have indeed increased it. 

Conceived even within the sphere of the Ministry 
of Economic Warfare, economic warfare is essen- 
tially a scientific problem, with all the difficulties 
involved in conducting operations which bear no 
relation to normal sound business. So long ago as 
November an able article contributed to The Times 
argued for an organization on a geographical basis 
with an economic commander-in-chief, assisted by 
a small expert economic general staff, corresponding 
with the organization at the disposal of a military 
commander-in-chief. Much more is the immense 
dislocation involved in our transition from a peace- 
time to a war-time economy a scientific problem 
which is still incompletely solved. The persistence 
six months after the outbreak of war of the 
tragic waste of employment on the scale of a 
million and a quarter testifies to the absence of 
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organization to utilize the abundant resources 
which we possess. 

These are among the main considerations which 
have led to renewed representations for recon- 
struction of the Cabinet, and administrative 
machinery on lines which would enable all the 
activities on the economic front to be co-ordinated 
as parts of one coherent policy for the vigorous 
and effective prosecution of the War. Among 
other speakers, Lord Swinton urged that the 
Cabinet should include a Minister standing in the 
same relation to the economic department that 
the Minister for the Co-ordination of Defence does 
to Service departments. It is true that Lord 
Stamp is building up a central staff; he has been 
assisted from the start by Mr. Henry Clay and 
Mr. H. D. Henderson. Prof. J. Jewkes has now 
been summoned from Manchester and Mr. H. A. E. 
Robinson from Cambridge, and it would be unjust 
to infer that Lord Stamp and his staff are offering 
no advice on prices, wages, labour mobilization, 
exports or finance, because the Government has 
no apparent policy on these matters. 

It would appear to be probable that every- 
thing that machinery for interdepartmental co- 
ordination can achieve is already being done 
through the committee of permanent heads of 
departments of which Lord Stamp is chairman, 
or the Economic Policy Committee of the Cabinet, 
with Sir John Simon in the chair and Lord Stamp 
in attendance. What is wanted is central and 
purposive direction applied not only to inter- 
departmental matters but also to those that are, 
formally at least, the concern of one department. 
Only a Cabinet Minister of Economic Co-ordination 
can be expected to possess the authority and 
decision necessary to overcome the obstacles 
presented by the laissez-faire attitude of the 
Board of Trade in regard to exports or location of 
industry, the negative views of the Ministry of 
Labour on its own functions or the inadequate 
conception of the Ministry of Supply, with its 
autonomous and secretive controls. The advisa- 
bility of giving careful consideration to the recon- 
struction of the Cabinet on the lines recommended 
by the Machinery of Government Committee of 
1918 is more and more apparent as the struggle 
proceeds, 

The administrative problem may be one of 
scientific management, of bringing into the 
executive and administrative machinery of govern- 
ment the principles which have been elaborated 
and tested in large-scale industrial and business 
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organizations and indeed in the Services them- 
selves. The extent to which the whole economic 
effort of the nation is a problem demanding close 
scientific analysis is indicated further in an 
admirable survey of civil needs issued as a broad- 
sheet by P E P (Political and Economic Planning) 
almost simultaneously with the recent debates on 
economic warfare in the Houses of Parliament. It 
reminds us, as did the statements of the Minister 
of Economic Warfare, of the inexorable demands 
which war makes on us and the inevitableness of 
personal sacrifice. Jt also indicates the chaos and 
danger which may well result if no guidance is 
given as to cutting down of unnecessary con- 
sumption, and no attempt made to define essential 
civil needs on a rational basis in relation to the 
elimination of waste, the conservation of our 
resources and the most effective implementing of 
our war effort. 

In regard to food, for example, that primary 
and most essential need, if we are to minimize our 
large imports of foodstuffs without detriment to 
standards of nourishment, we must make the best 
use of the food we consume, by utilizing to the full 
the discoveries of nutritional science during the 
last twenty years. Moreover, besides the problem 
of putting everyone in the position to buy the 
necessary minimum of foodstuffs, there is the 
further problem of ensuring that those who can 
afford enough food are not malnourished through 
ignorance or physical reasons. Where people are 
already malnourished to the detriment of their 
efficiency as workers, an unplanned cut in food 
consumption would undoubtedly increase this 
malnutrition and inefficiency. At the same time, 
@ proper use of our knowledge of nutrition might 
enable us to reduce our gross consumption of food- 
stuffs without any loss, and perhaps even with an 
increase, of health and efficiency. 

The imposition of rationing without such positive 
action clearly holds dangers. Both eating and 
cooking habits may require drastic changes if we 
are to make the best use of our existing supply of 
foodstuffs and of the reduced supply which war 
will inevitably entail. There must be an end. to 
the unbalanced or prejudiced pushing of particular 
food commodities in the private interests of the 
seller. 

The economic use of the national food supply is 
largely a scientific question, but it will require 
firm direction ; and national interests must over- 
ride all other considerations in determining the 
distribution of such commodities as, for example, 
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barley, between the farmer or smallholder and the 
brewer.’ It will be remembered that in 1916 the 
Royal Society Food (War) Committee, recom- 
mending that feeding-stuffs should be fed only to 
good ‘converters’ such as dairy cows, calves and 
pigs, and the production of cheese instead of butter, 
recommended also the partial or total prohibition 
of brewing. Moreover, the dependence of British 
agriculture itself upon imported feeding stuffs 
raises other problems in relation to the reduction 
of imports, from the point of view of saving 
tonnage or of exchange. 

Generally, it requires more shipping tonnage to 
import food for animals than to import food 
directly for men and women. A shift in agriculture 
to good ‘producers’ as recommended by the Royal 
Society Food Committee would involve a con- 
siderable reorganization of British agriculture. 
Land formerly used for growing fodder is being 
turned over to growing food for human consump- 
tion. The most effective use of the maximum 
average which must be the objective of British 
policy can only be secured by making the fullest 
use of the scientific knowledge available. Such a 
utilization, coupled with an effective education 
campaign, leading us to eat differently, involving 
sacrifice of some imported foodstuffs, and a 
measure of reorganization in agriculture, should 
make it possible to reduce our expenditure on food 
with real advantage to our war effort. 

The housing situation also requires scientific 
analysis and treatment. If it is probable that the 
civil need for housing can be satisfied during the 
War at very little cost, the impact of a large 
reduction in net expenditure on housing not only 
on the building industry but also on the public 
works contracting industry, the furniture-making 
industry and numerous auxiliary industries re- 
quires consideration. The appropriate utilization 
of displaced workers from these industries is a 
major problem of social planning which has yet to 
be tackled. After the War, and. during it, if there 
be large-scale air raids, the building industry will 
occupy a key position. Careless disposal of the 
key personnel such as architects, quantity sur- 
veyors and skilled workers might have serious 
consequences. 

Similarly, national expenditure on transporv 
demands close and scientific study. The possibili- 
ties in the elimination of excessive expenditure on 
daily journeys, with all the advantages that might 
accrue in the saving of health and time as well as 
transport, have yet to be examined. Staggering 
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of hours and holidays may become inevitable as 
available transport facilities are restricted, and 
economies in expenditure on private transport 
should in turn reduce the annual deterioration on 
the roads. Moreover, the development of alterna- 
tive sources of power in place of petrol for transport 
is a further and essentially technical problem. 

In many other spheres such as clothing, the use 
of fuel and water supplies, much could be done to 
eliminate waste by suitable publicity campaigns. 
The prevention of atmospheric pollution by more 
efficient means of utilizing coal in domestic houses 
and the prevention of riparian pollution are two 
examples in which the co-operation of scientific 
workers is important. They could also play 
their part in directing attention to the preventable 
waste which occurs through ill-health, the ravages 
of rabbits, rats, weeds, insect pests or animal 
pests, through neglect to employ scientific methods 
of control. 

There can be no question as to the seriousness 
of the economic situation. Direct economic warfare 
is only one of its facets; equally intense drives 
are required elsewhere to ensure concerted and 
intelligent thinking, the elaboration of plans 
based on adequate scientific knowledge and their 
translation into immediate and appropriate action. 
The absence of signs of an adequate plan, of 
organized thinking and resolute action are dis- 
quieting aspects of the situation at the present 
moment. 

We cannot escape, as war proceeds, inroads into 
our standard of living, and so far the Government 
has lagged far behind that of France in putting 
before the people the need for sacrifice. Something 
more than vague generalities is now required. 
Should it be decided to adopt the plan of a basic 
‘iron ration’ advocated by Prof. J. R. Hicks, fixing 
rations of a basic list of necessary commodities, 
corresponding with basic human needs, at guaran- 
teed prices which would ensure that the whole 
ration would never cost more than a stated sum 
within the reach of all, the Government can only 
win the support of a free people by giving evidence 
of the most rigorous and impartial examination of 
the situation, and of its own capacity to take the 
resolute action demanded. We may well have 
cause to be grateful if the recent utterances of 
the Minister for Economic Warfare herald a much 
closer attention to the economic aspects of the 
War and a scientific examination of the situation 
which may give concrete guidance to the call for 
economy and. sacrifice. 
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